necessary for her to appear in a public place for every
voice to be hussed, She seemed to move in a trance,
as if dazed by her own beauty. When rehearsals were
on, she would sit in a chair, gazing into space, and had
to be woken when her lines came. She only became
fully alive in the dancing class* and then she outshone
any of us.
About most of our work there hung the irrespon-
sible atmosphere of a school play. Little groups, un-
occupied for the moment, would be whispering and
tittering in a corner of the stage while the scene of the
moment droned on, and there was usually something to
titter about. There was Mab5 for instance, only four-
teen years old but already earning four pounds a week
in the chorus and determined to rise out of it. She
came from a theatrical family, had a constant flow of
stage stories and boasted of being on the most intimate
terms with half the reigning stars. There was Susan,
who had an ear that seemed quite incapable of appreciat-
ing any difference of intonation* and held up a re-
hearsal for ten minutes before Angela Marx could teach
her to say "I will" with the accent on "will." There
was Margaret, young and shy and pretty in her shan-
tung frocks, fingering, whenever she spoke a line, a
string of beads which broke at least twice a week. Then
the scene would be drowned in laughter and Angela
Marx would say: wNow we will stop and have a con-
versazione while Margaret picks up her beads/*
In spite of its carefree air and the high proportion
of pupils who possessed no qualification for the theatre
but rich parents, the school had turned out a dozen